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poems, and his prose criticism. In Absalom and Achitophel^ his
attack on Shaftesbury and the Whigs, written, it is said, at
the request of Charles II, he raises political satire, which had
been a coarse though powerful instrument in the hands of
writers like Butler and Marvell, to an epic grandeur. Indeed
a poem in which such lines as the character of Achitophel
(Shaftesbury) occur might more properly be called an ironic
epic than a satire:

Of these the false Achitophel was first;
A name to all succeeding ages curst:
For close designs and crooked counsels fit;
Sagacious, bold and turbulent of wit;
Restless, unfix'd in principles and place;
In power unpleas'd, impatient of disgrace:
A fiery soul, which working out its way,
Fretted the pigmy body to decay,
And o'er-inform'd the tenement of clay.

In Dryden's hands poetry, which had been intimately per-
sonal with the "metaphysicals", becomes a public art, the
expression of the mind of a society. It is significant that he
dreamed all his life of an epic on the Black Prince or King
Arthur and was never able to write it. The "town" did not
really want epics, although it might pay lip-service to Virgil
and Homer. It wanted poems dealing with contemporary
human life and contemporary thought. The greatness of
Dryden can be measured by the fact that he succeeds again
and again in turning this difficult material into fine poetry,
His courage and magnanimity can prevail even over such
stubborn subject-matter as political satire and theological
argument. Never have wit and magnificence been more ad-
mirably combined in English poetry than in his attack on
democracy in The Medal:

Almighty crowd, thou shorten'st all dispute;
Power is thy essence, wit thy attribute:
Nor faith nor reason make thee at a stay,
Thou leap'st o'er all eternal truths in thy Pindaric Way,
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